Despite the current controversy, 
Pres TRUMAN will presently name a 
successor to MYRON C TayYLor, who 
has just resigned as the President’s 
representative to the Vatican. It 
should be emphasized that the post 
is political, not pontifical. TayLor, 
who was appointed in ’39 by Franx- 
LIN D ROOSEVELT, is an Episcopali- 
an; his successor will, in all proba- 
bility, be another Protestant. 

The hierarchal power of the 
Catholic Church thruout the world 
centers in the person of the Pope. 
It is unrealistic to evade the fact 
that the Vatican is thus a world 
clearing-house for political infor- 
mation of great value. 

Significantly, the papal Sec’y of 
State—virtually the Pope’s prime 
minister—is the only cardinal in 
residence at the Vatican. He is 
rec’d daily by the Pope. Under him 
the nuncios (diplomatic ambassa- 
dors) of the Holy See are stationed 
at strategic world capitals. Re- 
ciprocally, some 28 nations have 
ambassadors or ministers accredit- 
ed to the Vatican. 

The only unique feature in the 
American position is that we de- 
layed action until the outbreak of 
World War II. Other world powers, 
generally speaking, have been repre- 
sented at the Vatican since shortly 
after World War I, when the Holy 
See began most dramatically to 
demonstrate its power as a force 
for world peace and harmony. 
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MAY WE gu YOU ON THAT? 


Norman Cousins, editor, Sat Re- 
view of Literature: “The question 
the world must face is whether 
world gov’t will emerge as a re- 
sult of a shattering, atomic war— 
with 1 nation dominant; or wheth- 
er it will be shaped in time to 
avert war.” 1-Q 

Pope Pius XII: “Truth needs a 
voice and the most potent voice 
reaching the gen’l public is still 
today that of the press.” 2-Q 

Dr ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL, pres, 
Univ of Chicago: “More go to 
school longer and learn less ev- 
ery yr.” 3-Q 

Wm L CuaytTon, former Under- 
Sec’y of State: “Stalin is winning 
the cold war. If this continues, 
1955 will probably find the West- 
ern Hemisphere surrounded by 
communism.” 4-Q 

O E ScHOEFFLER, fashion editor, 
Esquire, after some female de- 
signers exhibited ideas on what 
well-dressed man should wear: 
“More for a mouse than a man. 
The women — bless them — would 
edge our pants with lace.” 5-Q 

Mrs Osa JOHNSON, noted ex- 
plorer, returning to Africa to es- 
cape city life “savagery”: “I can 
hardly wait to get back to the 
jungle. There’s no competition out 
there, no worry about what to 
wear and what other women are 
wearing. I am queen of _ the 
jungle.” 6-Q 

PauL G HorrmMan, ECA Admin- 
istrator: “You cannot export Amer- 


ican know-how, but 
create the conditions 
other people 
it.” 


only try to 
under which 
want to import 
7-Q 
Lewis Mumrorp, author, The 
Condition of Man: “Today it is 
the old who are giddy and the 
young who are grave.” 8-Q 
Wm H HeEsster, Cincinnati for’gn 
news analyst: “If the new (hy- 
drogen) bomb worked, it would 
work thorough destruction over 
perhaps 100 sq mi’s, and would 
cause substantial damage over... 
several hundred sq mi’s compared 
to 6 or 8 for the uranium 
bomb.” 9-Q 
HEPZIBAH MENUHIN, concert pi- 
anist, after visit in America: 
“There was so much music in 
America I was revolted. Music is 
an intruder on every form of life 
and the most repulsive thing about 
it is that no one is listening to 
it.” 10-Q 
Ros’r R Younc, chmn of bd, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry: “As mo- 
nopolies, agriculture and labor, in 
collusion with politics, tower far 
above business.” 















BV wwo NEVER quoTes, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








ARGUMENT—1 

A shrewd but unlearned cobbler 
at Leyden often attended the pub- 
lic disputations held at the Acade- 
my, where the Latin language was 
freely employed. 

“Do you understand the 
guage?” the cobbler was asked. 

“No,” he repl’d “but I know who 
is wrong in the argument by ob- 
serving who is angry list.”—Toast- 
master. 


lan- 


ATOMIC ENERGY—2 

Using atomic energy only for the 
atomic bomb is like using elec- 
tricity only for the electric chair. 
—Origin unknown. 


AUTOMOBILE—Production—3 

It is est’d that about 6 tons of 
coal are used directly or indirectly 
to mfr an average motor car.— 
Times-Picayune New Orleans States. 


BUSINESS—4 

The worst thing that a falling 
price economy does to customers 
and producers alike is not the “re- 
cession” or “depression” of the 
mkt, but a sort of “depression” of 
the mind, or a feeling that things 
are difficult. In the cycle of events 
this thinking in turn makes things 
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apolis, Ind., under Act of March 3, 


not better but worse. Fear and 
depression of mind are the great- 
est opiate to a salesman, or to an 
entire selling organization. Con- 
fidence and enthusiasm are the 
great producers in any kind of 
economy, rising or falling —Mc- 
Cray News. 


CAUTION—5 

The older the man the more 
slowly he reads a contract.—Gro 
B Gross, Herald. (Plentywood, 
Montana) 


CHILDREN—6 

The 3 enemies of child life are 
ignorance, poverty and alcohol, ev- 
ery one of them preventable—Sir 
DonaLD MCLEAN, Union Signal, 
published by WCTU. 


COMMON SENSE—7 

Common sense is the knack of 
seeing things as they are, and do- 
ing things as they ought to be 
done. — C E SrtTowe, Dairyman’s 
League News. 


CONCEIT—8 

Conceit may puff a man up, but 
never prop him up.—JoHN Ruwus- 
KIN,* English author. 


CONVERSATION—9 

Film writer and producer. Monja 
Danischewsky, talking about a well- 
known playwright, said: “He’s a 
brilliant conversationalist, but 
whenever he says anything, you 
don’t know if it’s a provincial try- 
out, a first-night, or a safe re- 
vival.”—Eve PerRick. Daily Express. 
(London) 


CRITICISM—10 

Mascagni compared music critics 
to vinegar: “What is vinegar but 
wine gone sour? Music critics are 
musicians who have gone sour, 
too. I cannot stand the former at 
the table, nor the latter in the 
concert hall.”—NIcoLas SLONIMSKY, 
Etude. 


DEBT—Nat'l—11 
The Treasury dep’t reports that 
the gov’t’s nat’l debt rose above 


Lucy Hrrtte, Editor 


$257 billion on the last day of 49. 
The mid-fiscal yr deficit was more 
than double the $1.519 billion red- 
ink entry at the half-way mark of 
fiscal °*49, which wound up last 
June 30 in a 12-mo deficit of 
$1.811 billion—Christian Observer. 


EDUCATION—12 

Education in America is 
quate. Four million children are 
receiving no education at all. 
Ninety-five thousand teachers hold 
substandard certificates. One-third 
fewer teachers are being graduated 
from training courses than in ‘41, 
altho enrollments are due to rise 
by 9 million within the next dec- 
ade.—New Republic. 


inade- 


EGO—13 
Discussing the former French 
Socialist cabinet minister, Andre 


Philip, a friend remarked to Paul 
Reynaud that excessive modesty 
was not among the _ minister’s 
faults. “Quite true,” agreed Rey- 
naud. “I recall that, when he was 
a young man, every time his 
birthday came around, he sent his 
mother a telegram of congratu- 
lation.”—Springfield Republican. 


FOR’GN AID—14 

Dep’t of Commerce figures show 
that the U S A has extended aid 
of $248 billion in the form of 
grants and credits to for’gn coun- 
tries since June °45. When capital 
investments in the Internat’] Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Internat’l Monetary 
Fund are added, the total of this 
country’s help sent abroad since 
V-E Day passes $28 billion —Chris- 
tian Century. 


FRIENDSHIP—15 

Elihu Root,* when he was Sec’y 
of State, was discussing with a 
group of intimates a wealthy man 
whose manner and_. personality 
made him outstandingly unpopular 
among his acquaintances. 

“One thing I will say about 
him,” said 1 man, “He never both- 
ers anyone to get positions for his 
friends.” 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 


Editorial Associates: ELste GOLLAGHER, NELLIE ALGER, R. L. GAYNOR, ETHEL CLELAND 
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“That certainly is in his favor,” 
admitted Root, “unless he has n? 
friends.”"—-Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


FUTURE—16 

In 2049, according to Dr Harold 
G Moulton, economist, the U S 
will be able to support 300 mil- 
lion people on a scale 8 times 
better than we live today—pro- 
vided our present individual en- 
terprise system is kept intact.— 
Adv’s Digest. 


| They aay .... | 
| Television enters the field of | 
| Personnel-picking. From Du- | 
| Mont Labs comes word that | 
{| a new requirement for getting | 
| elected pres is a “television per- | 
| sonality.” We are more and | 
| more inclined to agree with | 
| the man who said that the new | 
| medium may have a greater im- | 
| pact on society than the atom | 
| bomb . . . Some 150,000 people | 
| are due to be hired by the Com- 7 
| merce Dep’t to take the ’50 | 
j census .. . PHIL Mann, in the | 
| York Trade Compositor, de- | 
| clares that recent mkt surveys | 
| reveal that more of the average | 
| consumer’s dollars go for greet- | 
| ing cards than for perfumes, | 
| cosmetics, dentifrices, or even | 
| typewriters ... To insure “com- | 
| plete fairness” during current | 
| campaign, British Broadcasting | 
| Corp’n has banned all banter | 
| about the gov’t until after the 
: Feb 23 elections! 


GRATITUDE—Lack—17 

Old Mrs McCoy was an incurable 
grumbler. Nothing pleased her. But 
one fall her pastor heard of her 
excellent apple crop and figured 
that at last he had found one 
thing about which she could not 
possibly complain. 

“Well, Sister McCoy,” he said, 
“I know you are happy. I’ve heard 
a lot about that fine apple crop!” 

The old woman glared at him 
as she repl’d: “Oh, I guess they’ll 
do—but where’s the rotten ‘uns 
for the pigs.”-—Lisspy GaTEs, Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


HOME—18 

The home is the very polar point 
of a new world life—War Cry. 
HOPE—19 

A wise man once said: “Hope is 
the promissory note of life on 
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which the principal never matures 
but which pays compound interest 
to those who render their best 
services each day.”—CarL_ HoLMEs, 
Elizabeth (N J) Daily Jnl. 


HOUSING—20 

The modern barn provides more 
space per cow than the “economy 
home” gives mbrs of a family of 
3.—CATHERINE BAUER, v-pres, Nat’l 
Housing Conf, Consumer Reports. 


INCOME—21 

More and more these days I 
find myself pondering on how to 
reconcile my net income with my 
gross habits—JoHN KIRK NELSON, 
Local Gov’t Service. (England) 


INGENUITY—22 

He was a bricklayer and had just 
finished a giant chimney. All the 
other workers had been lowered 
to the ground when the ropes 
broke and he was left up there 
alone, with night and a storm 
coming. There was no way of 
reaching him. His wife had all the 
crowd yell up to him, “Unravel 
your socks. Start at the toe!” 

She had knitted those socks. He 
tied a bit of brick to the end of 
the yarn as he unraveled and 
finally it reached the _ ground. 
They then attached stout twine, 
which he pulled up. After that 
the ropes, and he was able to 
slide to safety—MaLcoLmM W BIN- 
Gay, Detroit Free Press. 


LABOR—Strikes—23 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that 53 million man-days 
were lost by strikes last yr, com- 
pared to 34.1 million man-days in 
48 —Baltimore Sun. 


LANGUAGE—English—24 

English, as a native or colonia’ 
tongue, covers 1/5th of the earth’s 
land surface. There are over 150 
million English speakers in the 
Western Hemisphere; over 50 mil- 
lion in Europe; over 25 million in 
Asia; over 5 million in Africa; and 
nearly 10 million in Oceania, in- 
cluding Australia and New Zealand. 
Five million people on the Euro- 
pean continent speak English in 
addition to their own native 
tongues.—Mario Per, The Story of 
Language. (Lippincott) 


LOVE—25 

Romantic love is, in my opinion, 
an extraordinary modern disease. 
We think romantic love is the 





proper prelude to marriage, where- 
as I think it is the worst danger 
there is. It simply cannot be sus- 
tained—MorTIMER J ADLER, phi- 
losophy prof, Univ of Chicago. 


MARRIAGE—26 

When you say that 1 in 4 mar- 
riages fails, it is sad. When you 
say that 3 out of every 4 marriages 
succeed, then it’s not so bad— 
Printers’ Ink. 


MONEY—27 

Money does not make you happy 
—but it quiets the nerves—Sgran 
O’CasEY, The Plough & the Stars 
(Macmillan) 


























We now mark the 175th anni- 
versary of the birth (Feb 10, 1775) 
of an execrable penman and an 
indifferent mathematician who 
spent 33 yrs of his life performing 


distasteful clerical duties in a 
London counting-house. A speech 
impediment cut short his formal 
education and restricted social con- 
tacts; the care of a periodically de- 
mented elder sister took much of 
his strength and leisure. 

Yet, somehow, this man—his 
name, as you may have guessed, 
was CHAs Lams*—found time— 
made time—to write a prolific 
volume of prose and verse, includ- 
ing essays which give him endur- 
ing rank amongst the masters of 
his craft. 

And then, in his 49th yr, this 
mild, busy little man realized the 
dream of a lifetime. He was re- 
tired on an annual pension—given 
the priceless gift of time. With his 
invalid sister, he moved to the 
suburbs. Tho he lived for 8 yrs 
further, with all those golden hrs 
at his command, he never again 
wrote a line of worth. Lost in a 
wealth of leisure, CHAas LAMB squan- 
dered his days in aimless pursuits. 
Death came, the aftermath of an 
accidental fall, as he walked his 
favorite City road, his eyes turned 
wistfully in the direction of the 
London counting-houses. 
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Peace is People .. . 


For the past 
20 yrs WILFERD 
A PETERSON 
has specialized 
in writing and 
editing indus- 
trial publications thruout the mid- 
dle west. As: writer and speaker, 
he champions the American phi- 
losophy of life and the building of 
a dynamic peace. Now, he has 
harvested his yrs of inspirational 
writing in a collection entitled 
The Art of Getting Along (Har- 
mony Press, $3.) A sampling of 
the book follows: 

War is peopte like Genghis Khan, 
Alexander, Bismark, Napoleon, Hit- 
ler . . . people who thinx thoughts 
of conquest, hatred, revenge, and 
who put their thoughts into action. 

Peace is people, too, and whether 
we have war or peace depends on 
how people in high places, low 
places, and in between places, 
think and live. 

Peace is people like wise old 
Benj Franklin who said, “There was 
never a good war or a bad peace.” 

Peace is people like Ralph Waldo 
Emerson who taught that the law 
of compensation is no respecter of 
persons: that hate builds hate, 
and love builds love. 

Peace is people like Lincoln who 
are too noble for revenge and who 
have “charity for all and malice 
toward none.” 

Peace is people like Pasteur who 
fought deadly bacteria to save 
human lives; like Mark Twain who 
fought gloom with the sword of 
humor; like Edison who fought 
darkness with light; like Florence 
Nightingale who fought pain with 
skill and tenderness. 

Peace is people like you and me 
if we think the kind of thoughts 
and perform the kind of acts that 
build peace in the little spheres 
of our daily lives 

Peace is people with their eyes 
open to the futility of war. 

Peace is people with their hands 
open to people of other races, na- 
tions, and creeds. 

Peace is people with their minds 
open to new horizons in the search 
for ways to an enduring peace. 

Peace is people with their hearts 
open to the needs and dreams and 
hopes of all men everywhere. 

Peace is people who believe that 
the way to end war is to create a 
great peace and who roll up their 
sleeves and tackle the task. 
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ORIGIN—28 

One mi north of ancient Athens 
in the Grove of Academus, Plato 
taught school—and thus gave us 
the word academy. — Montrea! 
(Canada) Star. 


PERSONALITY—29 

Personality is the most patent 
fact and the most potent factor 
in the life of man; it tinges all 
he touches, and is the colored 
glass thru which he views the 
world.—New Outlook. 


POLITICS—30 

Politics is developing more co- 
medians than radio ever did— 
JIMMY DURANTE, radio comedian. 


POPULARITY—31 

Before the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenty,* the communist boss, 
Matyas Rakosi, was congratulating 
his stooge, Arpad Szakasits, for a 
great turnout of people at a com- 
munist rally. “It was easy,” Szaka- 
sits repl’d. “I passed out word that 
I would make a speech of resigna- 
tion. That brought out 20,000 peo- 
ple. Then I said that you would 
announce your resignation. That 
brought out 40,000 more. And I 
finally got the word around that 
Cardinal Mindszenty would speak, 
and that brought out 200,000 more.” 
—Ave Maria. 


PRECISION—32 

A woman in Shanghai owned a 
beautiful blouse made of the finest, 
thinnest silk, a blouse that she 
cherished more than any other. 
But one day she tore it, and tho 
she darned it very carefully the 
blouse was ruined. 

After much searching she found 
some more of the same mat’l 
which she took to her Chinese 
dressmaker with the instruction 
to make an exact copy. 

A very fine job it was indeed. 
The blouse had been copied to 
the smallest detail, with precision 
exactness, and in the exact. same 
spot was a rip, carefully cut and 
darned to look like the original.— 
Fepora A Rabo, Christian Science 
Monitor. 


PREJUDICE—33 

If we feel a necessity for preju- 
dice, then let it be against the 
darkness of men’s minds and not 
against the color of their bodies — 
Kay. ARNOLL, “Who Thought of It 
First,” New Outlook, 12-49. 


RELIGION—34 

A federation of Christians is in- 
conceivable in which each mbr re- 
tains his own opinions and private 
judgment in matters of faith— 
Pope Prius XI.* 


SALESMANSHIP—35 

The average American salesman 
keeps 33 men and women at work 
—33 people producing the product 
he sells. And so, with 4 in the av- 
erage family, this means that ev- 
ery salesman is responsible for the 
livelihood of 130 people——Ros’r A 
WHITNEY, pres, Nat’l Sales Exec’s, 
R & R Mag, hm, Ins Research & 
Review Service. 


Parable of the Isms | 
Socialism: If you have two cows, | 
give one to your neighbor. | 
Communism: If you have two | 
cows, you give them to the | 
gov’t and the gov’t then gives | 
you some milk. ! 
Fascism: If you have two cows, | 
you keep the cows and give | 
the milk to the gov’t; then | 
the gov’t sells you some milk. | 
New Dealism: If you have two | 
cows, you shoot one and milk | 
the other; then you pour the | 
milk down the drain. | 
Nazism: If you have two cows, | 
the gov’t shoots you and keeps | 
the cows. | 
Capitalism: If you have two | 
cows, you sell one and buy | 
a bull.—Encyclopedia of Crea- | 
tive Thought, edited by MartTHa | 
(Droke) ; 36 
SECURITY—37 
Men are complacently settling 
down to a dependent existence... 
When he can no longer utilize his 
mother’s apron strings, man at- 
taches himself to the coat-tails of 
Uncle Sam.—Roy SToKEs, Jaycee 
Citizen. 


SERVICE—38 

My motto is not “Live and let 
live,” but “Live and help to live.”— 
EINAR CHRISTIAN NIELSEN, physical 
therapist, quoted in Jnl of Living. 


LUPTON. 
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SPEECH—Speaking—39 

When audiences come to see us 
authors lecture, it is largely in the 
hope that we'll be funnier to look 
at than to read.—Srnciair LEwIs,* 
author. 


SUCCESS—40 
He has achieved success who 
has lived well, laughed often and 
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loved much; who has gained the 
respect of intelligent men, the 
trust of pure women and the love 
of little children; who has left the 
world a better place than ne found 
it, whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect poem or a rescued soul; 
who has never lacked apprecia- 
tion of earth’s beauty or failed 
to express it; who has looked for 
the best in others and given them 
the best he had; whose life was 
‘an ‘inspiration; whose memory a 
benediction. — BrEssIE A STANLEY, 
writer, quoted by Dr ALBERT Epw 
Wiccam, Chicago Daily News. 


TACT—41 

Tact is the skill it takes to pull 
a stinger from a bee without get- 
ting stung—Northwestern Bell, hm, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


TALENT—42 

Henri Bernstein, famed French 
playwright, visiting Hollywood was 
heard to remark: “Genius, genius, 
genius, everywhere I turn; if oniy 
there were some talent!”—Ameri- 
can Artist. 


TAXES—43 

The taxpayers are beginning to 
feel like the sick man about wnom 
the doctor ing’d, “Nurse, did the pa- 
tient take the medicine religiously, 
as I ordered?” 

“No, sir,” repl’d the nurse. “He 
cursed every time he took it.”— 
Speakers Mag. 


TELEVISION—44 

Before TV, actresses were hired 
because of the way they read their 
lines. Now they’re also hired for 
the way they show their lines— 
Bos HAwkK, radio program. 


TRAVEL—45 

The aged verger of an Englisi 
cathedral once remarked that, of 
all the sightseers of many sorts 
and nations with whom he talked, 
the most thoughtful and interested 


were American women over 4).— 
LYNN WHITE, Jr, “Fair, Fit and 
Fifty,” Atlantic, 1-’50. 
TRIBUTE—46 

There may be other stars in 
baseball approaching his stature, 


but I cannot conceive of an Ameri+ 
can ever having to ask twice, 
“Who was Babe Ruth?*’—Jas F 
O’NEIL, in presenting American Le- 
gion’s Distinguished Service Medal 
to Mrs Geo H RuvutTH on behalf of 
her late husband. 
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VALUES—47 

If a thing is old, it is a sign 
that it was fit to live. Old fami- 
lies; old customs, old styles sur- 


vive because they are fit to sur- 
vive. The- guarantee of continuity 
is quality. Submerge the good in 
a flood of the New, and the good 
will come back to join the good 
which the New brings with it. Old- 
fashioned hospitality, old-fashioned 
politeness, old-fashioned honor in 
business had qualities of survival. 
These will come back.—Capt EppI£ 
RICKENBACKER, pres, Eastern Air 
Lines, Capper’s Wkiy. 


VISION—48 

From exactly the same mat’ls 
one man builds palaces while an- 
builds hovels. — Franklin 


Field, hm, Franklin Life Ins Co. 


WAR—Cost—49 

World War II is est’d to have 
cost the U S $330,030,463,084.—Law- 
RENCE MAXWELL, Signs of the Times. 


WELFARE STATE—50 

The trifling detail that hasn't 
been worked out in the blueprint 
of the welfare state is who looks 
out for the taxpayers’ welfare.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


WOMEN—Labor—51 

Married women with jobs acc’t 
for more than 48% of the woman 
labor force and number 8,281,000. 
They have changed places, figura- 
tively, with single working women, 
who before the war acc’ted for 
about ‘2 of the women in the labor 
force and now constitute only 35%, 
or total about 5,943,000. The num- 
ber of married women workers is 
even larger—by about 3 million— 
if one includes the widowed and 
divorced in that category.—FRANCES 
WHITELOCK, “Married Women in 
Today’s Labor Force,” Jni of Home 
Economics, 12-’49. 


WORK—52 

One summer evening, when Thos 
A Edison* ret’d home from work, 
his wife said, “You have worked 
long enough without a rest. You 
must go on a vacation.” 

“But where will I go?” he asked. 

“Decide where you would rather 
be than anywhere else on earth, 
and go there,” was the answer. 

“Very well,’ promised Edison. 
“I will go tomorrow.” 

The next morning he went back 
to work in his lab. 


WORLD TRADE—53 

Before the war America provided 
1/7 of the world’s exports; since 
the war our share has run be- 
tween “4% and %.—New Republic. 
WORRY—54 

Worry often gives a small thinz 
a big shadow.—Swedish proverb. 


Que 
CALENDAR 


February 5-12—*Boy Scout Wk 
February 5 
1788—b Sir Rob’t Peel, British states- 


man 
1804—b Johan Ludevig Runeberg, Fin- 


nish poet 

1810—b Ole Bull, Norwegian violinist, 
composer 

1948—d Simeon Strunsky, American 
journalist 

February 6 

1546—b Christopher Marlowe, English 
dramatist 

1788—Mass ratified Constitution 

1804—d J B Priestly, English chemist, 
Nonconformist minister 


1838—-b Sir Henry Irving, English actor 
1895—*b Geo Herman (Babe) Ruth, 
American baseball star 
February 7 
1478—b Sir Thos More, English states- 


man, author 

1812—b Chas Dickens, English novelist 

1837—b Sir Jas Murray, English lexi- 
cographer 

1874—b Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Ameri- 
can painter, ornithologist 

1885 b Sinclair Lewis, American 
author 

1937—*d Elihu Root, American lawyer 
political leader 


February 8 
1587—d Mary, Queen of Scots 
1819—*b John Ruskin, English 

author 
1820—b Wm T_ Sherman, 
Civil War gen’l 
1828—b Jules Verne, 


critic, 
American 


French author 


1910 Boy Scouts of America char- 
tered 
1949. Cardinal Mindszenty sentenced 


February 9 
1772—b Wm Henry Harrison, 9th 
res 

b Sam'l Bowles, 

alist 

1861—Jefferson Davis 
Confederacy 


Us 


1826 American journ- 


elected Pres of 


1874—*b Amy Lowell, American poet, 
critic 

February 10 

1775 b Chas Lamb, English essayist 

1837—d Alexander Pushkin, Russian 
poet 

1868—*b Wm Allen White, American 
journalist 

1912—d Jos Lister, English surgeon, 
founder antiseptic surgery 

1923—d Wm K_ Roentgen, German 
physicist, discoverer X-rays 

1939 d Pope Pius XI 

February 1i1 

1650—d Rene Descartes, French philos- 


opher 
1800—b W H F Talbot, English pioneer 
in photography 


1828—d DeWitt Clinton, American po- 
litical leader 

1847—*b Thos A Edison, American in- 
ventor 

1879—-*d Honore Daumier, French cari- 
caturist 

*Indicates relevant mat’l in current 
issue. See items thus marked. 
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A local mortician’s son was list- 
ening attentively as his Sunday 
School teacher told the story o. 
the death of Joseph. When there 
came a pause in the telling, he 
quickly raised his hand to ask, 
“Teacher, who got the funeral?” 
VIRGINIA DuDLEy, Louisville Couri- 
er-Jnl Mag. a 

Back in a remote section of our 
country, a preacher labored faith- 


fully among his flock for a yr, 
getting little money and his do- 
nations consisted mostiy of pigs’ 


feet. The time had arrived to start 
a new yr and the preacher brought 
up this subject from his pulpit. 
“Brethren,” he said, “we are 
starting another yr. You have 
cared for your preacher in a way 
and he is here to serve you for an- 
other yr. You have fed me princi- 
pally upon pigs’ feet, but for the 
coming yr, I want to impress up- 
on you that I’ve got to eat higher 
up on the pig.”"—Dan BENNETT. b 


“ ’ 


Perfumery: A firm that 


makes money by sticking its 
business into other people’s 
noses.—Animator, im, Alexan- 


der Film Co. 

To ex-Sen Jim Reed, of Mo, 
fell the duty of opening the Demo- 
cratic State Conv. Down at the 
press table he discovered Wm Al- 
len White,* a Republican editor. 
Reed concluded he would have 
a little sport. 

“In looking over the 
he said, “I fail to 
clergyman, and so I shall call on 
my good friend Wm Allen White 
to open the conv with prayer.” 

White arose and, glaring at the 
chmn, said: “Really, Mr Reed, you 
will have to excuse me. You see, 
I’m a little out of my element, and 
the fact is, I prefer the Lord not 
know that I am here.’—Baptist & 


Reflector. c 
“ae ” 


Hard work 


delegates,” 
recognize any 


Hobby: that you 


wouldn’t do for a living—Eve- 
ning Mail 
” 
The West Des Moines police 
dep’t requires every child or adult 


obtaining a bicycle license to mem- 
orize 10 rules. One rule is: “Al- 


Wo “ Cun Ws L 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Wartime British Prime Minister 

I was traveling on a train 
not long ago, and shared a 
compartment with a man who 
kept staring at me from under 
a beetling brow. Finally he 
spoke: “Is your name by any 
chance Churchill?” 

I said that it was, and the 
man retired to his corner. Af- 
ter a long time, he leaned for- 
ward again, “And is vour list 
name by any chance Winston?” 

I admitted that it was. This 
time the pause was very long. 

Then he tried again. “Did 
you by any chance go to Har- 
row?” — MBERNARDINE KIELTY, 
Book-of-the-Mo Club News. 


ways look out for the pedestrians.” 
One 7-yr-old got the other 9 rules 
correct, but on the 10th one he 


said: “Always look out for the 

Presbyterians.”—GorDON GAMMACK, 

Des Moines Register. d 
“ ” 

“Remember, Bridget,” said the 


lady to the new maid, “there are 


2 things I insist upon, truthful- 
ness and obedience.” 
“Yes, mum,” said Bridget, “and 


when you tell me to tell callers 
you’re out, when you're in, which 
shall it be, truthfulness or obedi- 
ence?”—Bulletin. e 
“on 
The only thing prettier than 

a peach on a limb is a limb on 

a peach.—BILL LAWRENCE, radio 

program. 

“oo” 

A youngster in Boy Scout* uni- 
form found an envelope containing 
tickets. The envelope bore a name 
and address, and the boy, accom- 
panied by his young brother, went 
there at once. 

On accepting the tickets, the 
rightful owner thanked the boy 
and offered him a shilling. 

“Sorry, I'm a Scout,” said the 
boy. “This is my good deed for 
the day.” 


The man was on the point of 


returning the coin to his pocket 
when the Scout went on: “But 
my little brother isn’t a Scout.”— 
Tit-Bits. (London) f 


“ ” 


It is an incontrovertible fact 
that gold diggers never cele- 
brate golden weddings.—Con- 
struction Digest. 

The doctor around the corner 
has a 5-yr-old daughter who often 
answers the door. “Is the doctor 
at home?” I inq’d one day. 

“No, Madam,” she repl’d. 

“Have you any idea when he 
will be back?” I asked. 

She scratched her head a mo- 
ment, “Gee, I don’t know, but I 
guess not right away. He went 
out on an eternity case.”—LILLIAN 
C Maus, Times-Picayune New Or- 
leans States Mag. g 

ow 

Courtship causes a man to 
spoon; marriage to fork over.— 
Peninsular Light, hm, Peninsu- 
lar Life Ins Co. 

“ ” 

Symphony musicians frequently 
play pranks on one another. One 
favorite trick is to tie the bow of a 
habitually tardy violinist to his 
desk during intermission at a re- 
hearsal. The player, sliding into 
his chair and grabbing for his 


bow just as the conductor raises 

his baton, tips over the stand and 

scatters the music, thus holding 

up the performance. — WINTHROP 

SARGEANT, Geniuses, Goddesses & 

People. (Dutton) h 
iii ” 


After Upton Sinclair became fam- 
ous as a crusader, he was inter- 
viewed by a young woman reporter 
from the Los Angeles Record. She 
had obtained Max Eastman’s views 
on “Free Love,” and desired to 
have Sinclair express himself on 
the same subject. “That’s too deli- 
cate a subject to discuss in an in- 
terview,” the novelist repl’d. “I 
could only consent to write it my- 
self—at 10¢ a word.” 

“Oh, dear,” the young woman 
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wailed, “if I go back to the office 
empty-handed they’re sure to fire 
me. Suppose you write something 


and let me pay you out 
own purse?” 

Sinclair decided to go along with 
the gag. “About how many words 
would you want?” he inq’d. 

The lady reporter opened her 
pocketbook, carefully took stock of 
its contents and repl’d, “How about 
38 words?”—Wall St Jnl. i 


of my 


Television | 
| If you insist on buying a | 
| television set, you also need | 
| A bigger refrigerator ! 
| A larger tea set | 
| More lap trays | 
| A bigger house.—Christian | 
| Science Monitor. j 


Amy Lowell’s* automobile had 
broken down and the proprietor o* 
the village garage hesitated about 
charging the costs of repairs. “I’m 
Amy Lowell,” she told him, “the 
sister of the Pres of Harvard. Cal! 
him up and he’ll tell you I’m good 
for the bill.” 

“What’s she doing 
Lawrence Lowell. 

“She’s sitting across the road on 
a stone wall smoking .a cigar!” 
ans’d the garageman. 

“All right,” said the noted edu- 
cator, “that’s my _ sister.”—FErr! 
GREENSLET, The Lowells and The'r 
Seven Worlds. (Houghton) k 


now?” asked 


In some respects locomotives 
and women are alike. Both 
puff as they run, both are fre- 
quently late and _ unreliable, 
both get over-heated, and both 
need plenty of att’n from able 
men.—Daily Mail. (London) 


It was a dark night and a 
noisy one when the Japs started 
to drop mortar fire on Lt Gen 
Rob’t L _ Eichelberger’s advance 
field hdqrs in New Guinea. Eichel- 
berger’s aide, huddled in a fox- 
hole, was understandably anxious 
for the gen’l’s welfare. 

“Gen Eichelberger,” he whispered 
into the darkness. “Where are 
you?” No answer. 

“Gen Eichelberger,” he whispered 
again, a little louder, “are you all 
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right?” No answer. The aide threw 
caution to the winds and called 
the gen’l in a loud, clear voice. 

Came the reply from Eichelberg- 
er’s own personal foxhole not 59 
ft away! 

“Clyde, my boy, I appreciate 
your solicitude, but when the little 
b.... are infiltrating, I’d just 
as soon you called me _ Bob.”— 
Dan’L A JENKINS, American Le- 
gion Mag. 1 

During the early days of his 
career, French artist Honore Dau- 
mier* found it difficult to meet his 
bills. One day, when he _ was 
several wks behind in his rent, 
he rec’d a visit from his landlord. 

Daumier tried to put him off, 
but the latter insisted upon re- 
ceiving his money. Finally, Dau- 
mier drew himself up with all the 
dignity he could muster and said: 
“My dear man, the day will come 
when people will visit this dungeon 
and exclaim, ‘Daumier, the artist, 
once lived here!’” 

His speech fell on deaf ears. 

“If I don’t receive rent today,” 
said the landlord coldly, “they will 
be able to exclaim it tomorrow.” 
Milwaukee Jnl. m 


” 


I was teaching my small nephew 
to say the Lord’s prayer. When he 
finished, after much prompting, he 
asked: “Who is Mabel?” 

“Mabel?” I asked. 

“Yeah! Every night I’ve got to 
pray: ‘Deliver us from Mabel.’ ”— 
Miami Daily News. n 


A UN delegate was attending a 
comm meeting in Paris and was 
invited to a large dinner by a 
female delegate from Poland. The 
dinner was a rather elegant af- 
fair of several courses, each ac- 
companied by various. excellent 
vodkas and wines. 

After dinner, the hostess served 
a trayful of different liqueurs, ask- 
ing each guest to name his choize 
Our American was about to order 
cognac when the hostess held up 
her hand and announced that for 
him she had procured a special and 
famous American drink. Proudly 
she handed him a tiny thimble of 
warm Coca-Cola.—Holiday. oO 





of THE NEW 


AUTOMOBILES: Pay-as-you-go 


meter is aimed at auto customer 
who shies at large monthly pay- 
ments. On $1500 used car, after 
down payment of $500, new owner 
puts quarter in slot on dashboard 
meter, drives off. Warning buzzer 
sounds when another quarter is 
due and driver has 5 mi’s to dig 
it up before ignition is switched 
off. Six quarters a day for 2 yrs 
will pay for car. (Newsweek) 


BIBLE: Biblegraph is dial device 
to make Bible helpful in personal 
problems. Thirty-six common prob- 
lems are listed on dial edge. Point 
to problem, reference to helpful 
verse shows in cutout windows. 
You'll find a different verse for 
each day in wk for each of 35 
problems. (PETER DRYDEN, Parade) 

CLOCKS: “Talking clock’ has 
been announced. Secret: magnetic- 
tape recording inside clock, with 
transcription which can announce 
time or deliver message. (Quick) 


ELECTRONICS: Plug in circuit 
breaker makes it possible to add 
or change electrical currents as 
needed. Square D Co, 6060 Rivard 
St, Detroit 11, Mich. (Business Wk) 


FURNITURE: New type chair 
can be used as bed. Bed unit is 
made up of back and seat and so 
hinged that 3 positions are avail- 
able. (Grit) 


MIRRORS: American-made mir- 
ror of shatter-resistant glass is 
said to withstand shock 4 or 5 
times greater than ordinary mir- 
rors; when broken, disintegrates 
into harmless granules. Has invisi- 
ble theft-proof hanger; comes in 
all sizes. (Financial Post, Canada) 


JEWELRY: Rings that expand 
or contract to fit any sized finger 
were shown in London recently. 
They were part of a jewelry dis- 
play being sent to the U S. (C P) 
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The World’s Worst Businessman 
—Ros’t L JOHN=ON, Temple 
Univ and chmn, Citizens Comm 
for Hoover Report, Con Mu Topics 
hm, Conn Mutual Life Ins Co. 

Uncle Sam is _ just 
world’s worst manager. He owns 
$29 billions worth of goods, includ- 
ing a million automobiles, and has 
no clear acc’t of where they are 
or what they are. 

He borrows money from himself 
and pays interest on it He 
keeps 7 different books. 
Neither his books nor his budget 
give any real notion of the fi- 
nancial score 

We now pay in fed’l 
a yr per person, over $1,000 per 
yr per family. We pay income 
taxes which we can see, and other 
taxes which we can’t see:—69% 
on cigarettes, 25% on such things 
as cameras, 20% on light bulbs 
cosmetics, luggage and so forth; 
15% on travel and telephone cails 
We pay taxes upon taxes in the 
cost of all we eat, wear, and use. 

We carry a big load of. debt 
$7,000 per average family. This 
isn’t pie in the sky. It is my prom- 
ise to pay—and yours—as real as 
any grocery bill. We pay interest 
at the rate of $150 per family per 
yr, on that debt 

It’s your gov't! Its 
your actions. You have a vote in 
its management—not once every 4 
yrs, once every 2 yrs, nor 
yr, but once a day. 

In the words of Mr Hoover, “If 
the people are to run the gov't, 
it is the people who must think.” 


pres, 


about the 


sets of 


taxes $309 


actions ar? 


once a 


doctor told him | 
more excise—T 
THompson, Sales Mot. 


Uncle Sam’s 
| he should get 
HARny 


Change of Address 

One score and 16 yrs ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this 
nation a new tax, conceived in 
desperation and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are fair 
game. Now we are engaged in a 
great mass of calculations, testinz 
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whether that taxpayer or any tax- 
payer, so confused and so impov- 
erished can long endure. We are 
met on Form 1040. We have come 
to dedicate a large portion of our 
income to a final resting place 
with those men who here spent 
their lives that they may spend 
our money. It is altogether anguish 
and torture that we should do 
this. But in the legal sense, we 
can’t evade, we cannot cheat, we 
cannot under-estimate this tax. 
The collectors, clever and sly, who 
computed here, have gone far be- 
yond our power to add and sub- 
tract. Our creditors will little note 
nor long remember that we pay 
here, but the bureau of internal 
revenue can never forget what we 
report here. It is for us _ tax- 
payers rather to be devoted here 
to the tax return which the 
gov’t has thus far so nobly spent. 
It is rather for us to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining be- 
fore us, that from these vanishing 
dollars we take increased devotion 
to the few remaining; that we here 
highly resolve that next yr _ will 
not find us in a higher income 
bracket, that this taxpayer, under- 
paid, shall figure out more de- 
ductions, and that taxation of the 
people by the congress for the 
gov’t shall not cause our solvency 
to perish—Western Bldg. 

















OLUMNIST'S: 
COLUMN 


Everyday Adding Machine 

By way of showing how the ex- 
cises, and some other taxes, hit 
the taxpayer, Tax Foundation, Inc 
figures the levies involved in the 
case of a hypothetical commuter 
waking up in the morning and 
getting to his office. He could live 
in almost any state. 

He is jolted from sleep by a $% 
alarm clock, which cost him $1.29 
add’l for retail excise tax, and 
swinging his feet out of a bed 
which cost $195, on which he pays 
an annual personal property tax 
of 75¢, he crosses the floor of his 
$8,000 house, for which he pays a 
yearly property tax of $240 
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He dresses hurriedly, fastening 
on cuff links that cost him $3.50 
plus a 70¢.retailers’ excise tax and 
a watch which cost him $70, and 
$14 for the retailers’ excise 

He pours himself a cup of cof- 
fee from the percolator on the 
gas stove and snatches a glass of 
fruit juice from the refrigerator. 
The stove was priced at $190, in- 
cluding a mfrs’ excise of $8.55. The 
$300 refrigerator carried a $13.59 
mfrs’ excise 

He takes his leather brief case. 
purchased for $18 plus a_ $3.60 
retailers’ excise tax and gets 
out his car. The car cost him 
$1,800, including $126 in mfrs” ex- 
cises The operator’s license 
in his pocket involved a _ $1.50 
state tax fee 

He reaches his office where he 
e2rns $5,000 a yr, on which he 
pays $510 in fed’l and state in- 
come taxes. And if he works hard 
and saves his money, he may some 
day furnish fed’l and state gov’ts 
with a_ sizeable inheritance tax 
when he dies——Ros’r S Birp, N Y 
Herald-Tribune. 
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